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25TH ANNUAL REGIONAL INSTITUTES 


Almost 1,000 librarians and lay leaders 
attended the 25th annual regional library 
institutes held in April in eleven Illinois 
communities. Reports from the _ three 
members of the State Library extension 
service, who assisted in the organization of 
the institutes, indicates a most successful 
series of meetings. 

This year more responsibility for the ar- 
rangement of the programs was placed with 
the hostess librarian and the local board. 
They, in turn, consulted with the librarians 
and boards in adjacent towns in making 
the plans. 

Participation of the entire group as- 
sembled at the meeting was encouraged by 
such methods as panels, three-way discus- 
sions, and clinics. Reports of meetings 
follow: 


ATTENDANCE 


Barry, 46; Cambridge, 83; Dixon, 111; 
Geneva, 143; Hoopeston, 48; Mattoon, 98; 
Maywood, 150; Monmouth, 57; Mt. Vernon, 
65; West Frankfort, 80; Wood River, 62. 
Total, 943. Last year’s total, 853. 


DIXON 
Hostess: Mrs. Margaret Scriven 
Adviser: Charlotte Ryan 


A high spot in the morning’s program 
was the Special Activities Round Table 
conducted by Alice Williams, librarian, 
Moline Public Library. Ruth Hughes of 
Freeport told how the Freeport Library, 
with no special appropriation in their 
budget, and with no director, had been 
able to conduct Adult Education Classes in 
the Library. The only cost to the library 
was the mailing of postcard announce- 
ments of the classes to be offered. Of the 
14 courses offered the highest enrollment 
was in classes for public speaking. A sec- 
ond was the enrollment in creative writing. 
By popular demand a course was later 
begun in shorthand and typewriting. The 
classes have been so popular that they are 
to be continued beyond the original length 
of time agreed upon. The plan was so 
simple and inexpensive that it could easily 
be adapted by any smaller library with the 
courage to undertake it. 

Miss Williams described the method she 
has been following for the past several 
years of getting factory heads and work 
foremen to assist the Moline Library in the 
selection of technical books. These are 


ordered on a 15-day approval basis from 
the publishers or jobbers. When they are 
received at the Library the factory people 
are notified. Before the 15-days have 
elapsed they have come to the library and 
examined the books to see whether prac- 
tical for their purposes. Those approved 
are kept, the others returned to the job- 
bers. This plan insures the use to which 
the expensive technical books will be put 
and thereby protects the part of the book 
budget spent for that purpose. 


Faith Armstrong gave an account of the 
origin of the Local History and Genealogy 
Room at the Rockford Public Library, and 
the many uses which have been found for 
it. She told how the collection has been 
built up and how the selection of material 
to go into it was made. Her account of 
the reference use of this room indicated 
how indispensable it has become to the 
library. 

Mrs. Lois Picken gave a practical ac- 
count of the hospital library service given 
by the Rockford Public Library, showing 
all the forms used and the method of pro- 
cedure. In connection with this topic Miss 
Williams told the group of the “shut-in” 
service at Moline. 


Emily Cartwright of Oregon, as repre- 
sentative of the small library, gave an ac- 
count of many types of community activi- 
ties in which her library engages including 
an unusual exhibit of original paintings and 
statuary. 


Mrs. H. C. Warner, secretary of the 
Library Board, arranged for and conducted 
a library clinic, composed of a teacher, a 
school administrator, two high school stu- 
dents, a trustee, a club woman, a minister, 
and a research worker. In advance the 
members of the clinic had culled the 
opinions of the group represented. The 
school principal had conducted a survey 
among the eight grades in her school on 
the Dixon Public Library and had tabu- 
lated the opinions of the children by grades. 
She gave these to the group, not without 
humor, for it revealed that children in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades would like 
to have “more books with fewer pages”. 
The main points with which the clinic 
dealt were book selection, personnel, types 
and quality of service, and financial sup- 
port, all from the patron’s point of view. 
Very practical suggestions were made as to 
possible methods of cooperation between 
the library and the school system. 
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The rest of the afternoon was given over 
to a discussion of best-sellers by Nellie 
Bredehoft of Polo, and a practical talk by 
Leona Ringering of Rochelle on the making 
of booklists. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Hostess: Bertha Stoughton 
Adviser: Charlotte Ryan 


Mrs. Katherine Arzinger’s talk on inven- 
tory-taking brought up an important issue, 
since many small libraries neglect to take 
inventory with regularity. 

Eila Hiler of Knoxville gave a provoc- 
ative talk on the subject of “Best-sellers”. 
Full and free discussion on the subject fol- 
lowed her challenges. 

Helen Marshall of Rock Island Public 
Library brought with her, mounted on 
frames, interesting and attractive samples 
of booklists made by the Rock Island, 
Moline and Davenport libraries which 
added interest and color to her talk on the 
subject of booklists. 

In the afternoon the clinic was held. It 
was composed of members from Galva, 
Cambridge and Kewanee. This gave a 
composite picture of library service in the 
three towns. William F. Baehr, librarian 
of Augustana College, conducted the discus- 
sion. A summarizing of the points of dis- 
cussion revealed these recommendations: 


(i) Cooperative book selection between 
the schools and the library. 

(2) Harmonizing the hours of opening 
of the (small) library to the 
needs of the community. 

(3) Entrusting to the trustees the in- 
terpretation of the library’s activ- 
ities to the community. 

(4) Creating a joint responsibility be- 
tween the parent, the school and 
the librarian to instill in children 
a love of good reading. 


The latter half of the afternoon was 
given over to the trustees whose discussion 
was led by Mrs. A. W. Errett of Kewanee, 
assisted by Mrs. Don Best of Galva and 
the Rev. Andrew Lemke of Princeton. Mrs. 
Errett gave references to trustee litera- 
ture. Mrs. Best talked on the trustee’s 
responsibility to the community, and Mr. 
Lemke emphasized the need that young 
people have for a library which functions 
well. 


GENEVA 


Hostess: Katie Lu Hawkins 
Adviser: Charlotte Ryan 


Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, gave a detailed account of 
pending library legislation. Mildred Bruder 
of the Chicago Public Library, gave a talk 
on the making of booklists. Most of her 
remarks were pointed toward the moving of 


book stock on the shelves and did not bear 
primarily on new books. New books will 
move themselves. It is for the older books 
that we must think up new devices for 
luring readers to take them home. She 
discussed form, shape and color of lists and 
the various methods of duplicating them. 

Charlotte Bryan, assistant in the River 
Forest Library, sketched present trénds in 
adult reading interests illustrating the 
points she made with thumb-nail reviews 
of new books. 

Katharine Fuller of the Wilmette Li- 
brary, in her talk on Children’s reading, de- 
veloped the theme that the books best 
loved by children now are those which 
their authors told over and over again to 
children before they ever thought of put- 
ting the stories in print. 

The clinic in the afternoon was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. 
The consultants had been primed before- 
hand with topics which were to be dis- 
cussed, and had been asked to poll opinions 
in the group which each _ represented. 

The latter half of the afternoon was 
given to the trustees, whose program had 
been planned by Dr. Paul Sabine, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
Geneva Library. Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, 
trustee of Wheaton told of the origin of the 
Friends of the Library group there and 
how it functions. John T. Vincent, trustee 
of Aurora, told how three Friends of the 
Library groups were begun for three branch 
libraries in Aurora. Dr. Sabine related 
how the Geneva Board obtained a special 
tax levy for three years in order to accu- 
mulate enough money with which to build 
a children’s room, and how the Friends of 
the Library group there assisted in fur- 
nishing the room. 


MAYWOOD 


Vernell Dammeier 
Adviser: Charlotte Ryan 


The I. L. A. legislative program was 
presented by Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Ros- 
sell, executive secretary of the Legislative 
Committee. 

The clinic, given on the morning pro- 
gram, was conducted by Dr. Charles 
Howell, of the Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb. A High School 
teacher, a principal, a club woman, two 
men representing different types of in- 
terests in the village and a high school boy 
and girl made up the discussion group. By 
direct questioning and by provocative re- 
marks, the leader sought opinions on such 
subjects as: Should the school and library 
boards be combined into one administrative 
body? How well are the needs of the 
school children balanced against the needs 
of the adult community? How far should 


Hostess: 


the library take the initiative in the educa- 
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tional development of the community? To 
what extent should the recreational aspect 
of the library be emphasized? What forms 
can cooperation between the school and the 
library take without either encroaching on 
the field of the other? To what extent 
should the adult patrons be able to influ- 
ence book selection in the library? Libra- 
rians and trustees offered remarks from the 
floor. 

The first half of the afternoon was given 
over to the trustees, whose program was 
formed by Mrs. H. A. Berens of Elmhurst. 
At her request, Mrs. R. E. P. Kline, trus- 
tee from Wilmette, and Mrs. F. S. Hayles, 
trustee from Park Ridge, told how their 
board handles library funds. How La- 
Grange and Wheaton encourage citizen’s 
interest in library affairs was described by 
Mrs. J. C. Clark and Mrs. S. Mitchell. 
“Elmhurst’s First Twenty-five Years” was 
Mr. Crusius’ topic. 

In the latter half of the afternoon a 
round table on reading interests was held. 
Josephine Austin of Forest Park enter- 
tained the audience with her witty analysis 
of trends in adult reading. This was fol- 
lowed by a clever dialogue between 
Dorothy Mahle and Mrs. Agnes Mitchell of 
Glencoe on _ best-sellers. The meeting 
closed with an inspirational talk by Mrs. 
Inger Boye of Highland Park on the read- 
ing needs of small children. Many patrons 
in Maywood attended this meeting. 


HOOPESTON 


Lillie E. Southwick 
Adviser: Charlotte Ryan 

Arnold H. Trotier, chairman of the 
I. L. A. Planning Board presented the 
legislative program. Lillian Kent, librarian 
of Clinton Public Library led the discus- 
sion on inventory-taking in the small 
library and every library represented in the 
meeting offered some contribution. 

An informal presentation on best-sellers 
was made by Anne Benner of Urbana and 
Ethel Kratz of Champaign, each offering 
running comments on some aspects of the 
subject and eliciting remarks from the 
audience. What to buy; what not to buy; 
what to do about rental collections; 
whether to allow high school children to 
read certain books without the consent of 
their parents; whether to use a reserve sys- 
tem for them; what to do about the 
demand for mysteries—were some of the 
questions arising. 

The morning program closed with a talk 
by Mrs. Sherman Adsit, trustee from Mil- 
ford, on encouraging citizen interest in 
library affairs. 

The first half of the afternoon program 
was given over to the clinic which was 
conducted by Thelma Van Ness of Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington. Here a high 
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school principal, a high school girl, a club 
woman, a mother and a business man 
formed the group. Subjects under consid- 
eration were: 


(1) Reserve system for popular books. 
Cooperation between the school and 
public library in 

(a) supplying additional copies 
of textbooks used in certain 
English courses. 

(b) in the matter of book selec- 
tion. 

(c) in the matter of serving non- 
resident school children who 
attend a community school 
near the library. 

To what extent should the com- 
munity influence the selection of 
books and whether books should be 
bought for special industries in the 
town. 


(2) 


The most interesting problem discussed 
by the group was that of how to interest a 
non-reader of any age, group or sex in 
reading. It was recommended that in- 
struction in the use of the library be given 
not only to children in the grade and high 
school but to adults as well, wherever in- 
terest was shown in the use of the library’s 
facilities. It was recommended that co- 
operation be established between’ the 
teacher and the librarian in the matter of 
the assignment of subjects for term papers. 

Reading interests occupied the second 
hour in the afternoon. Sara Belle Seiwell 
of Danville gave a practical talk on the 
making of booklists. 

Concluding the program was a talk on 
children’s reading given by Alice Mae Long 
of the University of Illinois Library. Miss 
Long developed the theme that the chil- 
dren of today, like their parents, are inter- 
ested in realism and in things that are 
actually happening in the world of today. 
The children’s librarian of today is on the 
spot to maintain a nice balance between 
what is harmful and what is good for 
children. 

Mrs. Emily Minter, president of I. L. A., 
was present at three meetings — Dixon, 
Geneva and Maywood —and told of the 
work of I. L. A. and plans for the October 
meeting in Springfield. 

The project to be undertaken by the 
I. L. A. Junior Members —a bibliography 
of all indexes locally compiled —was ex- 
plained at all the meetings and the assist- 
ance of the librarians solicited. 


MONMOUTH 


Hostess: Margaret Phillips 
Adviser: Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker 
L. F. Robinson, superintendent of the 
Warren County Library, opened the meet- 
ing with a welcome speech and introduced 
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Earl Browning, librarian of the Peoria 
Public Library, who was chairman of the 
meeting. 

Dorotha Nelson, librarian, Canton, and 
Mabel Willets, librarian, Aledo, were in- 
formed ahead and helped Mr. Browning 
keep the informal round-table type of 
meeting. Mr. Browning discussed ways of 
interesting business men in the library and 
led the discussion on books, book buying, 
and book committees. 

After lunch Mrs. Karraker gave a brief 
talk on human interest episodes in connec- 
tion with the bookmobile demonstration in 
Coles County. Then followed discussion of 
inventory methods, and discipline in the 
library. Carl Giganti, assistant in the art 
department of the State Library, gave a 
talk and demonstration of picture mount- 
ing. The message from Mrs. Minter, 
president of I. L. A., was read by Ida 
Sturgeon, Macomb; Ralph McCoy made 
the announcement of the local index 
project of the Illinois Junior Members. 


BARRY 


Hostess: Irene Crawford 
Adviser: Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker 


The meeting was held in the library, an 
attractive room with high ceilings, many 
windows—an ideal setting for the informal 
type of meeting. 


Mrs. Eleanor Manning, librarian, Quincy 
Public Library, presided for the day and 
also read Mrs. Minter’s message from 
I. L. A. Mrs. Bess Watson, president of 
the Barry Library Board welcomed the 
group. 

Virginia Foster, children’s librarian, 
Quincy, began the discussion on children’s 
books, distributed mimeographed lists, and 
passed around the books she mentioned. 
Elizabeth Burr, children’s librarian of Lin- 
coln Library, Springfield, followed Miss 
Foster and mentioned some books which 
had been omitted. Dorothy Hiatt, libra- 
rian, Jacksonville Public Library, presented 
the list of adult books prepared by Eliza- 
beth Johnson of her staff, and then led the 
discussion on the books. The resulting dis- 
cussion led into reading habits and trends 
including the display of comic magazines 
and the work of the book committee. 


After lunch Mrs. Karraker talked briefly 
about the bookmobile demonstration in 
Coles County. Carl Giganti demonstrated 
mounting pictures with a dry mounter and 
mounting tissue. 


Dorothy Hiatt spoke on library publicity 
using Miss Loizeaux’s Publicity Primer. 
Miss Rogers discussed library legislation. 
Mrs. Karraker presented Alice Lohrer’s 
plan for county citizen library groups. 
Elizabeth Burr presented the local index 
plan for Junior Members. 


WOOD RIVER 


Hostess: Mrs. William E. Wolf 
Adviser: Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker 


E. Margaret Patton, librarian, Highland, 
presided for the day; Mrs. V. R. Herr, 
president of the Board of Trustees, Col- 
linsville, read Mrs. Minter’s message; D. C. 
Burroughs, president of Wood River li- 
brary board, gave a welcome and intro- 
duced the mayor who also welcomed 
librarians. 

Willard Dennis, librarian, Parks Air Col- 
lege, East St. Louis, distributed a list of 
Book Selection Aids for Aeronautical 
Books; he explained that many librarians 
had written to him for such information. 

Mrs. Karraker led a discussion of chil- 
dren’s reading beginning with the display 
on comics. Virginia Breuchaud, librarian, 
Greenville Public Library, led the discus- 
sion on publicity methods. Many libra- 
rians near Wood River had samples of 
posters, jacket displays, etc. 

Mrs. A. R. Loeffler, librarian, Staunton 
Public Library, began the discussion on 
best-sellers, fiction, mysteries, by reading a 
clever jingle about the situation in her own 
library. Mr. Giganti’s picture mounting 
demonstration followed this. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
library clinic conducted by Myrtis Bowers, 
librarian, Collinsville. The speakers were: 
Charles Rogers, Wood River high school 
student; D. H. Hunter, Roxana business 
man; E. L. Alexander, superintendent of 
schools, Edwardsville; Rev. William Pear- 
son, Catholic chaplain and assistant libra- 
rian of Scott Field; Mrs. Clarence Arm- 
field, Granite City club woman; Irving 
Dillard, library trustee of Collinsville. 

Miss Patton, at the close of the meeting, 
asked the group of Madison County libra- 
rians what they thought of organizing a 
Madison County Library Club. Everyone 
seemed interested and plans were made to 
proceed. There are nine libraries in the 
county. 


WEST FRANKFORT 


Hostess: Mrs. Cora Griffin 
Adviser: Agnes Long 


Effie Lansden, librarian, Cairo Public Li- 
brary, and member of the State Library 
Advisory Committee, presided at the meet- 
ing. A vocal trio by local women opened 
the meeting. Frank E. Trobaugh, presi- 
dent of the Library Board spoke words of 
welcome. 

“How to Win Friends in Your Com- 
munity,” a publicity talk, was given by 
Mrs. W. A. Hart, president of the Benton 
Public Library Board. 

The entire group was divided into six 
small groups, each with a leader, for a 
“three-way conference”. Each group dis- 
cussed such library problems as inventory, 
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accessioning, damaged books, fines, WPA 
service. The leaders then reported back to 
the general assembly. Librarians brought 
their problems to the small group for dis- 
cussion. 

“How to Review a Book” was the topic 
of a talk by Minnie F. Adams, librarian, 
Chester. Hazel Beale, librarian, West 
Frankfort Community High School led a 
discussion on “The School and the Library 
Cooperate.” 

In the afternoon session Leslie E. Brown, 
director, Community School for Adults, 
Springfield, led a discussion on “The Li- 
brary’s Place in Today’s Community.” 
“Books on Wheels,” a movie showing ex- 
tension of service from the Little Rock, 
Ark. Public Library was shown. 

The program was concluded by a discus- 
sion of institute plans for 1942 and library 
legislation. Four o’clock tea was served at 
the home of Mrs. Frank Trobaugh. 


MT. VERNON 


Hostess: Mrs. Margaret P. Baird 
Adviser: Agnes Long 

Bella Steuernagel, librarian, Belleville 
Public Library, was chairman of this insti- 
tute. A welcome was extended by Mrs. 
Ruth Allen, member, Mt. Vernon Library 
Board. 

Orien W. Metcalf, city editor, Mt. 
Vernon Register-News, spoke on “How to 
Have the Best Cooperation with Your 
Editor.” A discussion of basic book selec- 
tion tools was led by Mildred Warren, 
librarian, Mt. Vernon High School. Robert 
M. Orr, district supervisor, WPA Library 
Project, spoke on ‘‘What About Best Sellers 
and Rental Collections.” This discussion 
was continued in one of the groups during 
the afternoon program. 

“What Do Trustees Expect of Libra- 
rians?” was the title of a talk given by 
Mrs. Alice Spear, Ashley trustee. Mrs. 
Adele Weem, librarian, Salem, discussed 
methods of book reviewing and gave illus- 
trations of types of reviews. 

In the afternoon the general group was 
divided into four groups, a method worked 
out successfully at West Frankfort, for 
further discussion of library problems. At 
the general session Mr. Brown and Mrs. 
Ruth Fillingham, Illinois League of Women 
Voters, presented a discussion on librarians 
and the defense program. The Little Rock, 
Ark. bookmobile movie was presented. 


MATTOON 
Hostess: Blanche Gray 
Adviser: Agnes Long 
Elizabeth Ogan, librarian, Charleston 


Public Library, presided. Horace Batch- 
elor, president of the library board, gave a 
talk of welcome. 


A movie of “Library Service in Coles 
County” showed the State Library book- 
mobile demonstration in action. Harlan D. 
Beem, Coles County Superintendent of 
Schools, who made the movie, led a panel 
discussion on the demonstration, with a 
rural teacher, a rural school pupil, an adult 
patron, and the bookmobile driver par- 
ticipating. 

Carl Giganti, art assistant, Illinois State 
Library, demonstrated picture mounting and 
exhibited a collection of prints from the 
State Library. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Squires, children’s libra- 
rian, Champaign Public Library and 
author of “David’s Silver Dollar,” talked 
“On Writing a Book.” A number of libra- 
rians brought copies of Mrs. Squires’ book 
to be autographed. 

The noon luncheon was held at the NYA 
Resident Work Center, Paradise Lake. 
Afternoon session was held on the grounds. 
When manned to capacity, the work center 
will accommodate 150 boys who will be 
given training and work experience in 
radio, sheet metal, woodworking, forging, 
and electricity. A library is being estab- 
lished at the center and later related train- 
ing classes will be given under the direction 
of the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


Nell Hughes, librarian, North Branch, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, presided over 
the afternoon session. The program was 
opened with a legislative message from 
I. L. A. “The Library and the Emergency 
Defense Program” was the title of a talk 
given by Kenneth Lawyer, supervisor, 
distributive education, State Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Springfield. Decatur 
Public Library compiled a list of “Books 
on National Defense” to go with Mr. 
Lawyer’s talk. Oscar Everhart, A. C. Mc- 
Clurg representative, displayed a collection 
of 100 books on national defense. 

A tour of the training camp followed this 
part of the meeting. Librarians then 
visited a rural school on the bookmobile 
route. Mr. Beem took a movie of the 
visit. 

The following NYA officials were present 
at the luncheon and afternoon session: 
Leo F. Hayes, director area 4; Mary Ellen 
Shoaff, administrative assistant, area 4; 
Frances Collins, supervisor of girls work, 
area 4. Miss Collins made the arrange- 
ment for lunch and the program at the 
NYA Resident Center. 


Florence Crawford, librarian, Lilliam 
Brooks, and Mrs. Helen White, all from 
Terre Haute, Ind., Public Library, were 
guests at the institute and invited Illinois 
librarians to attend a similar meeting in 
Terre Haute, April 29. (Miss Ryan and 
Miss Rogers from the State Library at- 


tended the Terre Haute meeting.) 
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STATE-AID BILL, H. B. 797, INTRODUCED 


Ten bookmobiles will begin to take books 
to some of the 1,500,000 people in the 
state who now have no public library 
service, if a bill passes which has been in- 
troduced in the General Assembly by Rep. 
Dennis J. Collins (R) of DeKalb. The 
bill which is sponsored by the Illinois Li- 
brary Association and supporting state 
groups would provide a $200,000 book fund 
for established libraries and $200,000 for 
bookmobile service to people in the state 
who lack public library facilities. 

The [Illinois Library Association has 
pointed out that 71 libraries in Illinois, 
serving approximately 4 million people had 
reported an urgent need for an emergency 
book fund. 

This situation was largely brought about 
by the increased demand for technical 
books and books about jobs in connection 
with defense industries. In some sections 
families brought in by these industries are 
making many demands for books that can- 
not be met. The Library Association 
further pointed out the need for more 
adequate book service in camp areas. 

While the demand for books has in- 


creased, library incomes from taxes have 
dropped as much as 30 to 45 per cent in 
some communities because of reduced 
property values. 

The $200,000 which is to be used in un- 
served areas would help to bring books to 
the 1,500,000 persons, mostly in small 
towns and rural areas now without access 
to a public library. There are five counties 
in the state that have no public library 
within their borders; 34 others have one 
library each, usually too small to serve 
more than the persons living within the 
corporate boundaries of the community. 

Library service to rural areas, under the 
provisions of this bill, would be extended 
by means of 10 bookmobiles operated by 
the Illinois State Library. They would be 
similar to the one now being used for 
demonstration purposes by the State Li- 
brary. This traveling library is serving 
Coles County with books, making a circuit 
of the 120 rural schools and the 27 com- 
munities every three weeks. Bookmobile 
service is considered the most economical 
and effective way to reach people in 
sparsely settled areas. 


COURT DECISION AFFECTS TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES 


A decision recently handed down by the 
Supreme Court (Docket No. 26081— 
Agenda 27—Feb., 1941) in the case of the 
People ex rel. E. M. Kelly, County Collec- 
tor, Appellee, v. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, Appellant (appeal from 
County Court, Lawrence County) settles 
the following two questions which were 
involved: 


1. Was the action of the voters at the 
election authorizing the tax sufficient 
to warrant the levy and extension of 
the taxes, annually, without further 
action at the annual town meeting in 
each year? 

2. Can the taxes be lawfully levied by 
rate or must the levy be by amount? 


Prior to 1931 Section 10 of the Library 
Act as construed by the Supreme Court 
conferred the power to levy the tax upon 
the voters voting in the election at 
which the proposition to levy the tax 
was submitted. By the 1931 amendment, 
the requirement that the tax should be 
first authorized by the majority of the 
electors at a township election upon 
due notice was continued as a part of 
the act. The amendment then conferred 
upon the corporate authorities of the 
township the power to levy the tax. The 
electors attending the annual town meeting 
constitute the corporate authorities of the 
township. By lodging the power to levy 
the tax, annually, with the electors at the 
annual town meeting, a more efficient and 


orderly method of raising money for the 
support and maintenance of a township 
library was adopted. The electors at such 
meeting are in a better position to de- 
termine the amount of money required for 
such purposes for the current year than the 
voters of the township who voted on the 
question at an election which may have 
been held years before and usually before 
the library was actually established, and 
when there was no available experience 
upon which to base an estimate of the 
amount necessary. 

To construe the statute as requiring an 
annual levy of the tax to be made at the 
annual town meeting is more in keeping 
with the policy of our laws that no taxing 
body should be permitted to accumulate 
unnecessary surpluses from taxes collected, 
but should confine their levies to the 
amounts actually needed to be determined 
annually. 

Section 10 of the Library Act, when 
properly construed, requires that there 
shall first be a majority vote of the voters 
of the township at an annual or special 
election, in order to authorize the tax. 
After the tax is so authorized, then it is 
the duty of the electors at the annual town 
meeting to determine, annually, the amount 
needed for the current year and to levy the 
same by amount, and not by rate, in the 
same manner that taxes for other town 
purposes are levied. 

(A copy of the decision in full will be 
sent to any library board upon request.) 
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THE AMERICAN DREAM 


A list of American novels which portray our never-ending search for a 
better way of life* 


Weary men pushing a frontier forward 
inch by hard earned inch, brave women 
trudging through virgin forests — such as 
these dreamt the American dream, such as 
these won for a great nation its proud 
heritage of freedom. 


THE BIRTH OF A NATION 


Drums James Boyd 
A convincing portrayal of Revolutionary 
War days on land and on sea with John 
Paul Jones. 


The Strength of the Hills 

Ellery H. Clark 
An exciting tale of a young woodsman and 
scout who fought with Andrew Jackson in 
the campaigns against the British and the 
Indians. 


Drums Along the Mohawk 

Walter D. Edmonds 
A novel about the Mohawk Valley from 
1776 to 1784, which throbs with the life of 
the hostile frontier. 


Paradise Esther Forbes 


A fine re-creation of past events and of life 
in a wilderness colony in the 18th century. 
The story closes with King Philip’s War. 


Next to Valour John Jennings 
A glowing tale of a young Scotsman who 
took part in the French and Indian War, 
survived a disappointment in love, and 
after the fall of Quebec discovered that he 
had won a new and more lasting love. 


Stars on the Sea Van Wyck Mason 


A companion volume to Three Harbours, 
depicting the Revolutionary War and the 
colonists’ naval activities in Newport, 
Chesterton, and the Bahamas, 1776-77. 


Three Harbours Van Wyck Mason 


A memorable novel which covers the first 
stage of the American Revolution, 1774-75. 


Yonder Sails the Mayflower 

Honore Morrow 
A realistic re-enactment of the five weeks 
during which the Pilgrims were delayed in 
English waters before they finally set sail 
for America in the “Mayflower.” 


* This list selected and compiled by Miss 
Matilde Kelly, annotations supplied by Miss 
Ruth Utter, both on the staff of Hild 
Regional Branch, Chicago Public Library. 

Reprinted with permission. 


The Tree of Liberty Elizabeth Page 
Covers the period from 1754 to 1806, and 
vividly depicts the growth of the American 
colonies into a country. 


Arundel Kenneth Roberts 
The adventures of Steve Nason of Arundel, 
Maine, who marched with Benedict Arnold 
against Quebec. 


The Lively Lady Kenneth Roberts 


In which Richard Nason, son of the hero 
of Arundel, does some successful privateer- 
ing in his sloop “The Lively Lady” during 
the War of 1812. 


Rabble in Arms Kenneth Roberts 


Completes the story begun in Arundel, and 
tells how the hardy fighters followed Bene- 
dict Arnold through the adventures and 
disasters of the campaign which ended in 
the battle of Saratoga. 


Northwest Passage Kenneth Roberts 


A thrilling tale of the French and Indian 
war centering about Major Robert Rogers 
who led an expedition against the Indian 
town of St. Francis in 1759. 


OH, PIONEERS! 


Song of Years Bess Streeter Aldrich 
Laughter and romance play a big part in 


this book about homesteading in Iowa in 
the 50’s and 60’s. 


A Man For the Ages Irving Bacheller 


Early days in New Salem serve as back- 
ground for an excellent portrayal of the 
youth and early manhood of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


The Emigrants Johan Bojer 
The heartbreaking experiences of a group 
of Norwegians who settled in North Dakota 
and who, struggling against great odds, 
eventually succeeded in establishing a com- 
munitv. 


O Pioneers! Willa Cather 


The winning of the almost untamable Ne- 
braska prairies, and a chronicle of a 
Swedish homesteader family, who toiled 
and struggled and finally won prosperity 
from the land. 


Free Forester Horatio Colony 


A swashbuckling tale of Kentucky during 
the Revolution when men settled frontier 
towns, ranged through forests, and fought 
and traded with the Indians. 
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Nebraska Coast Clyde Brion Davis 
Humor, speed and good dialogue character- 
ize this story of a York State farmer who 
journeyed across country with his family 
to settle in a Nebraska frontier town. 


Cimarron Edna Ferber 
Oklahoma from the days of the land rush 
in 1889, through the oil boom, and down 
to our own time. 


Vein of Iron Ellen Glasgow 
A twentieth-century story of triumph in 
which the heroine proves that she has the 
same iron vein of strength and resolution 
which characterized her pioneering ances- 
tors. 


Free Land Rose Wilder Lane 
A powerfully realistic novel about the per- 
sistent and heroic efforts of two young 
people to wring a living out of a Dakota 
homestead in the 80’s. 


Let the Hurricane Roar 

Rose Wilder Lane 
A poignant tale of pioneering days in the 
Dakotas in the 1870’s and of the courage 
and faith of a young couple in the face of 
great hardships and loneliness. 


First the Blade May Merrill Miller 


A novel of pioneer life in the San Joaquin 
valley of California. 


The Trees Conrad Richter 
A detailed and convincing picture of a 
pioneer family from Pennsylvania who 
joined the great American trek westward in 
the early 18th century. 


The Great Meadow 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
A stirring and beautifully written story 
about a young couple who left their homes 
in the Blue Ridge on their wedding day to 
build a new home in the wilderness of 
Kentucky. 


Giants in the Earth O. E. Réilvaag 
A heroic tale of a small band of Norwegian 
pioneers who by sheer determination and 
indomitable courage succeeded in establish- 
ing homes on the bare Dakota prairies. 


Buckskin Breeches Phil Stong 


A stout, good-humored yarn about an Ohio 
family who settled in Iowa in the 1830’s. 


Come Spring Ben Ames Williams 


Old customs, habits, and ways of thinking 
are brought alive in this book about a 
frontier village in Revolutionary days. 
The story is based on the records of the 
Maine town of Union. 


The Long Tomorrow Evelyn Voss Wise 
A young Catholic priest by dint of hard 
work brings prosperity to a lonely, poverty- 
stricken Minnesota settlement in the 80’s. 


WESTWARD THE COURSE OF 
EMPIRE 


Hill Country Ramsey Benson 
Fictionized biography of the great Ameri- 
can James J. Hill, builder of the Great 
Northern railway and a constructive force 
in the lives of the early settlers of Min- 
nesota. 


The Land Is Bright Archie Binns 
A superb story of the familiar search for a 
newer and better land revolving about a 
family of Illinois farmers who traveled to 
Oregon by wagon train in the 1850’s. 


The Cabin at the Trail’s End 
Sheba Hargreaves 


A delightful tale of Oregon pioneers which 
gives a real look into the lives of the first 
settlers of the West. 


The Covered Wagon Emerson Hough 


The trek westward to Oregon in 1848, 
which involved Indian attacks, prairie fires, 
floods, rival lovers, and the first news of 
the California gold rush. 


North of 36 Emerson Hough 
A cattle drive from Texas to Kansas dur- 


- ing the hard times following the Civil War 


forms the plot of this stirring novel. 


Swift Flows the River Nard Jones 


A narrative of pioneer settlements in the 
Northwest and of early steam-boating days 
on the Columbia River. 


Railroad West Cornelia Meigs 


Historical romance revolving about the 
laying of the Northern Pacific railroad from 
Minneapolis to Yellowstone. 


We Must March Honore Morrow 


Tells of the difficult journey of a small 
band of missionaries who crossed the seem- 
ingly impassable Rockies in a wagon and 
reached Oregon in 1836. 


This Land Is Ours Louis Zara 


An absorbing novel of the winning and 
settling of the Old Northwest. 


THE TRAGIC ERA 


Marching On James Boyd 


A novel which gives an unforgettably clear 
and burning picture of a Southern boy’s ex- 
periences during the Civil War. 
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The Father Katherine Holland Brown 


The story of a young New England editor 
who established an abolitionist newspaper 
in Illinois amidst bitter opposition. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the backwoods lawyer, is his 
friend. 


God’s Angry Man Leonard Ehrlich 


A powerful portrayal of the abolitionist, 
John Brown. 


A Sea Island Lady Francis Griswold 
Reconstruction days in South Carolina giv- 
ing a realistic and moving account of the 
changes wrought by the Civil War in an 
aristocratic Southern family living near 
Beaufort. 


And Tell of Time Laura Krey 
Ku Klux Klan warfare, the planters’ re- 
bellion, labor troubles, and Northern inter- 
vention make up this exciting novel of life 
in the Brazos Valley, Texas, during Recon- 
struction days. 


Gone With the Wind Margaret Mitchell 
Georgia during and directly after the Civil 
War serves as the background for the ad- 
ventures of a proud and determined South- 
ern beauty who, defying tradition, launched 
upon a business career which brought her 
wealth but not peace. 


Forever Free Honore Morrow 


A portrait of Abraham Lincoln during his 
first two years in the White House. 


The Last Full Measure Honore Morrow 


A moving account of Lincoln’s last days, 
and of the final catastrophe. 


With Malice Toward None 

Honore Morrow 
Follows the life of Lincoln from 1863 to his 
return to Washington after the fall of Rich- 
mond. 


So Red the Rose Stark Young 
Romance and history combine to show how 
the Civil War affected the lives of the 
wealthy plantation owners in Mississippi. 


THE WOMEN WERE GALLANT 


A Lantern in Her Hand 
Bess Streeter Aldrich 


The hardships of frontier life form the 
background for this story of Abbie Deal, 
who journeyed to Nebraska with her hus- 
band to establish a home and there brought 
up her family with all the true courage of 
the pioneer mother. 


The Long Way Home 

Sylvia Chatfield Bates 
A rich and arresting story of an American 
girl, whose life reflects the heroism and 
strength of her pioneer ancestors. 


Shipmates Isabel Hopestill Carter 
A fascinating tale of the seafaring folk of 
Maine half a century ago and of a woman 
who, as a captain’s wife, heroically bore all 
the hardships and dan jers of life at sea. 


My Antonia Willa Cather 
A noble portrait of a Bohemian immigrant 
girl who was called upon to do a man’s 
work on a Nebraska farm in pioneering 
days. 


The Great Valley Mary Johnston 
Virginia in the eighteenth century, the 
story centering about a young woman who 
endured all the adversities and perils 
known to pioneer women, sustained 
throughout by her high faith and great 
courage. 


Lamb in Her Bosom Caroline Miller 
Adventure and excitement were not lacking 
in the busy life of Cean Carver, who came 
as a bride to the wilderness of pre-Civil 
War Georgia. 


The Great Meadow 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
An unusual tale of a Kentucky pioneer 
woman who, believing herself a widow, re- 
married, and then had to choose between 
the two husbands. 


Wild Geese Calling 

Stewart Edward White 
A picture of frontier life in Alaska, in 
which Sally Murdock, the pioneer wife, 
emerges a brave and heroic character. 


THE AMERICAN SAGA 


Grim Journey Hoffman Birney 
Reconstructs the terrible overland journey 
from Missouri to California made by the 
Donner party in 1846-47. 


Three Bags Full Roger Burlingame 
History comes to life in this lusty novel of 
the Van Huytens, who founded the little 
town of Glenvil in the New York wilder- 
ness of the 18th century. 


Silas Crockett Mary Ellen Chase 
The story of four generations of a fine old 
Maine family in the heyday and the de- 
cline of the shipbuilding industry. 


John Dawn Robert P. Tristam Coffin 
Maine during the shipbuilding era, and 
what happened to a seacoast family through 
the course of four generations. 


Erie Water Walter D. Edmonds 
The life and adventures of Jerry Fowler as 
he played his part in the building of the 
Erie Canal. 
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Seasoned Timber Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Social drama is incorporated in this story, 
entertaining in its own right, of contempo- 
rary life in a small Vermont town, which 
symbolizes the present day conflict between 
fascism and democracy. 


Children of God 


A thrilling and authentic narrative of the 
history of the Mormon church from its 
strange beginnings to its final establishment 
in Utah. 


The American Dream Michael Foster 


The lives of three generations of an Ameri- 
can family illuminate and give meaning to 
what has come to be known as the Ameri- 
can way. 


Vardis Fisher . 


Grapes of Wrath John Steinbeck 


With all the determination and optimism 
of the pioneers of old the Joads, dispos- 
sessed fariners from the Dust Bowl, join 
the migration West to California certain 
of finding a good living there. 


Oh, Promised Land James Street 


A rousing historical romance about the Old 
Southwest where fearless self-confident men 
sought fortune and opportunity in the early 
1800’s. 


Don’t Cry For Me John Weld 


A story of a group of Americans who made 
the unbelievably difficult voyage across the 
plains and the mountains to California in 
the bitter winter of 1846-47. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


June 24-27, 1941 


This third annual institute has been 
planned to assist school librarians and 
school administrators in their everyday 
library problems. To this end the lectures 
will be followed by open discussions and 
speakers will be available for personal con- 
sultation. In addition, an exhibit of school 
books, equipment and supplies, and library 
equipment, supplies and binding has been 
scheduled. 


June 24 


1:00 p.m. Introductory Luncheon. 


Organizing the School Library 
—Martha Parks, director of 
school libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


2:30 p.m. 


June 25 


Libraries and War—Oscar C. 
Orman, director of libraries, 
Washington University. 


The Rights and Wrongs of 
Book Selection — Willard 
Heaps, Columbia University, 
School of Library Service. 


Book Buying and Bookkeep- 
ing—Agnes Long, field visitor 
for school libraries, State Li- 
brary, Springfield, Ill. 


10:30 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


3:45 p.m. 


Washington University, St. Louis 
June 26 


9:00 a.m. Inspection tour of St. Louis 


school libraries. 


The School Library Catalog— 
Gertrude May, librarian, Sol- 
dan High School, St. Louis 
and Eleanor Hasting, instruc- 
tor, Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, Washington University. 
Books: From Shelves to Stu- 
dents—Willard Heaps. 


2:00 p.m. 


3:45 p.m. 


June 27 


Personal interviews with lec- 
turers. To be scheduled at 
time of registration. 


9-12 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. The Physical Side — equip- 
ment, supplies, binding, visual 
aid materials, micro-photog- 
graphy — Ernest Rempe, New 
Method Book Bindery, chair- 


man. 


Administration — Round table 
discussion. Martha Parks, 
chairman. 

Tea, social. 


3:45 p.m. 


The registration fee for the institute is 
$5. Dormitory accommodations may be 
reserved. Write Oscar Orman, director of 
‘libraries, Washington University, St. Louis. 
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ILLINOIS HOMEMAKERS READ 


“It is better to have 
cobwebs in your house 
than in your brain.” 


A Champaign County 
homemaker in making this 
statement’ reflects the 
opinion of more than 800 
Illinois homemakers who 
at the present time are 
taking advantage of the 
coordinated library project 
set up by the _ Illinois 
State Library, the home 
economics extension serv- 
ice, and the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Home Bureaus. 

A statewide summary of 
the project by Mrs. Ellis 
Kugler, Harmon, library 
chairman for the fed- 
eration shows that 40 
counties, by actual ac- 
knowledgment, actively 
sponsored the reading 
courses last year. Edna 
Walls, extension specialist 
in child development and 
parent education, repre- 
sented the extension service on the library 
committee. 


The most popular courses as indicated by 
county response were sex education, child 
development, family and social relation- 
ships and art related to home and personal 
living. Other courses for which books were 
in demand were music in the home, the 
house and its surroundings, and recreation 
and entertainment. 


These courses together with courses on 
foods and nutrition, health, home care of 
the sick, and first aid, family economics, 
and rural electrification are being con- 
tinued for 1941. In addition a course on 
mental health has been added. 


Twenty-one county organizations to date 


have named library chairmen. These are 
Champaign, DuPage, Fulton, JoDaviess, 
Iroquois, Kane, Kankakee, Lake, Lee, 


Macon, Marshall-Putnam, Mason, Menard- 
Cass, McLean, Moultrie, Saline, Schuyler- 
Brown, Shelby, Tazewell, Vermilion, and 
Will. 


Various plans have been worked out by 
counties to stimulate more reading. Iro- 
quois County is typical of several counties 
in which the home bureau board offered 
recognition to those who had completed 
their courses by presenting the certificates, 
to which they were entitled, at the home 
bureau annual meeting. 


Champaign County coupled its emphasis 


Thin Certifies that 
Fumors Board €or Vocanonat 


A certificate is issued by Secretary of State Hughes to 
those completing State Library reading courses. The above 
picture shows one issued in cooperation with the Board 
for Vocational Education for the reading activities of 
defense workers. 


on reading courses with giving lessons on 
what, how, and when to read, and included 
book reviews at home bureau meetings. 


Grundy County home bureau invited 
Jessie Jenks, of the adult education depart- 
ment of the State Library, to train leaders 
to give a minor lesson on the reading 
courses. As a result of this lesson and 
publicity in the August and September 
news letters put out by the home bureau, 
41 women took advantage of the reading 
courses, said Home Adviser Vira Brown. 


The Murphysboro librarian, noting the 
interest in reading in Jackson-Perry coun- 
ties, selected titles of 35 books from the 
reading courses and is adding them to the 
library as rapidly as possible. Many other 
local libraries are adopting the policy of 
adding to their shelves recently published 
books included in these courses on various 
aspects of homemaking, family and com- 
munity living. 

Henry County, where 77 women read 
more than 373 books last year, contributes 
this enlightening remark from one home- 
maker. “I don’t get much fancywork done 
since I started my reading course. I’d 
rather read than sew.” 


County reports, particularly from coun- 
ties where local library service is limited, 
indicate that the State Library is providing 
a greatly improved service in getting the 
books to those enrolled in reading courses. 
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ILLINOIS MEMBERS OF A. 


Ambuhl, Frances, Newberry Library, 
Chicago, A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision— 
Advisory Committee; Bond, Ethel, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, Urbana, 
A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision—Advisory 
Committee; Boyd, Anne M., University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, Council 
Program; Brown, Leslie E., Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, Adult Education Board; 
Bull, Mary Lois, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana, Library Equipment and 
Appliances; Butler, Dr. Pierce, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Library Literature in Translation 
(A. L. A. representative); Carnovsky, Leon, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Advisory Board for 
Study of Special Projects, Chairman; 
Carnovsky, Mrs. Marian S., 1545 E. 60th 
Street, Chicago, Adult Reading; Chancel- 
lor, John, American Library Association, 
Chicago, Parent Education (ex-officio); 
Conway, James Hugh, Newberry Library, 
Chicago, Election, Chairman. 


Dawley, Katharine, Museum of Science 
and Industry Library, Chicago, Election; 
Ditto, Rebecca M., Public Library, La- 
Grange, Election; Dixon, D. Genevieve, 
New Trier Township High School Library, 
Winnetka, Public Relations; Drummond, 
Forrest S., University of Chicago Law Li- 
brary, Chicago, Relations Between Na- 
tional Library Associations (A. A. L. L. 
representative); Duffey, Katherine I., Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago, Election; Engleman, 
Lois E., Frances Shimer Junior College Li- 
brary, Mount Carroll, Junior College 
Terminal Education; Farquhar, Alice M., 
Public Library, Chicago, Adult Education, 
Chairman; Finney, George J., 5536 Dor- 
chester Avenue, Chicago, Library Coopera- 
tion with Latin America (Advisory Com- 
mittee); Fussler, Herman H., University of 
Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Photographic 
Reproduction of Library Materials. 

Graham, Clarence R., National College 
of Education Library, Evanston, Election; 
Green, Janet M., American Hospital As- 
sociation, Chicago, Nursing School Library 
(A. L. A. representative); Haygood, Wil- 
liam C., care of Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Library Ad- 
ministration—Sub-committee to Study the 
Use of Tabulating Machines in Libraries, 
Library Cooperation with Latin America— 
Executive Committee; Herzog, Mrs. 
Marion Rawls, Burnham Library of Archi- 
tecture, Art Institute, Chicago, Relations 
between National Library Associations 
(Special Libraries Association represen- 


tative); Hewitt, Herbert H., Public Li- 
brary, Chicago, Election; Hollowell, Emily, 
University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 
Editorial—Subcommittee to Prepare Code 
Filing Catalog Cards; 


for Iben, Icko, 


L. A. COMMITTEES, 1940-41 


Pleasant Plains, Library Revenues; Joeckel, 
Carleton B., Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Library 
Extension, Chairman Federal Relations; 
Jones, Carrie Maude, National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, Chicago, Fire 
Insurance. 

Keck, Mrs. Lucile L., Joint Reference 
Library, Chicago, Survey of Special Li- 
brary Field (Special Libraries Association 
representative); Kellar, Herbert A., Mc- 
Cormick Historical Association, Chicago, 
Archives and Libraries; Kelly, Matilde, 
Hild Regional Branch Public Library, Chi- 
cago, Public Relations; Kinney, Mary R., 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Institution Libraries, Nursing 
School Library (A. L. A. representative); 
Klein, Leah, Public Library, Chicago, Elec- 
tion; Knaus, Mrs. George, 1131 Forest 
Avenue, River Forest, Correlation and De- 
velopment of Citizen Interest; Kniss, Bon- 
nie, Broadway Branch Public Library, 
Chicago, Election; Krieg, Amelia, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, Urbana, 
A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision—Chair- 
man, Subcommittee on Anonymous Classics; 
Lewis, Olive, St. Xavier’s College Library, 
Chicago, Election; Lindem, Selma M., 
Presbyterian MHospital Library, Chicago, 
Hospital Libraries; Lohrer, Alice, Town- 
ship High School Library, Hinsdale, 
Election. 


McDiarmid, Errett Weir, Jr., University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, (Chairman), Li- 
brary Administration — Subcommittee to 
Study Use of Tabulating Machines in Li- 
braries, Reorganization; McMurtrie, Doug- 
las C., American Imprints Inventory, 950 
Michigan Avenue, Evanston, Archives and 
Libraries, Relations between National Li- 
brary Association (Bibliographical Society 
of America representative); Merritt, Leroy 
C., 5484 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, Public 
Documents, Book Post Committee; Milam, 
Carl H., American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Program; Norton, Margaret C., State 
Library, Springfield, Archives and Libraries; 
Randall, William M., Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision (Advisory 
Committee); Roden, Carl B., Public Li- 
brary, Chicago, Friends of Libraries, 
Library Architecture and Building Plan- 
ning; Rogers, Helene H., State Library, 
Springfield, Friends of Libraries and Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Federal Relations; Rue, 
Eloise, Public Library, Evanston, Catalog- 
ing and Classification. 

Scudder, Robert E., Northwestern Uni- 
versity Library, Evanston, Public Docu- 
ments, Election; Trotier, Arnold H., Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana, A. L. A. 
Catalog Code Revision—Advisory Commit- 
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tee; Utley, George Burwell, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago, Substituting Divisional 
Publication for A. L. A. Bulletin; Wams- 
ley, Mrs. Lois Nordland, Public Library, 
Chicago, Membership — Chicago; Waples, 
Douglas, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, International Re- 
lations — Advisory Committee; Wheeler, 
Marcia, Public Library, Hinsdale, Member- 
ship—lIllinois; Wilson, Louis Round, Grad- 


uate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Library Extension, Library Liter- 
ature in Translation (A. L. A. represen- 
tative); Windsor, Phineas Lawrence, 701 
Michigan Ave., Urbana, Boards and Com- 
mittees, Importations (A. L. A. represen- 
tative), Substituting Divisional Publica- 
tions for A. L. A. Bulletin; Yenawine, 
Wayne Stewart, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana, Public Relations. 


GOOD LIBRARIES FOR SOLDIERS 


By Oca M. PErerson, Publicity Assistant, American Library Association 


Men in camp will have good libraries, 
administered and financed by the War De- 
partment. While soldiers in the Civil War 
had boxes of books that traveled from 
camp to camp, and soldiers in the World 
War had libraries organized and operated 
by the American Library Association, this 
is the first time the U. S. Army has pro- 
vided on a very large scale, and on its own 
initiative, for the reading of soldiers. 


The army library program is under the 
direction of the Morale Division of the 
War Department. The director of library 
service is Lieutenant Ray Trautman, for- 
merly on the staff of the Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary in Baltimore. 


The plan of organization follows the 
regular army pattern of corps areas, each 
including many camps and stations. A 
trained librarian, who, if a man, must be 
over draft age, will be in charge of each 
corps area. He will oversee the training 
of assistants, supervise the administration 
of camp libraries, provide books for sta- 
tions too small to have a librarian and 
maintain uniform practice throughout the 
service. 


Trained women librarians will be as- 
signed to camps and posts large enough to 
warrant their services. They will have the 
opvortunity to work individually with the 
draftees, which will be a strong factor in 
developing reading tastes and _ interests 
outside of army life. 


Over 75 large camp libraries have been, 
or are being established. These will have 
trained librarians. 40 or 50 additional 
camps may also be professionally staffed, 
and assistants will be recruited from among 
the enlisted men. 

Provisions have been made to house 
camp libraries in the social halls. This is 
in keeping with the army’s initial concep- 
tion of libraries as part of the Morale 
Division’s program, together with welfare 


and recreation. The librarian in camp is 
responsible to the local Morale officer. 


The figures mentioned above do not 
mean that libraries are in operation at all 
the camps. Only a few are already serving 
the soldiers. Outlying garrisons of U. S. 
troops, such as Newfoundland, have small 
collections. A few libraries, such as those 
at McClelland and Dix, are working with 
good collections, made up largely of gift 
books. 


This is a temporary solution for the 
camps where gift collections are available; 
but upon the whole, donation of gifts is not 
a practice encouraged by the Army. There 
are practical reasons behind this policy. 
$400,000 now provided by Congress for the 
purchase of books affords the only satis- 
factory way of insuring balanced selection, 
and steady source of supply. 


Book selection in the camps is in the 
hands of the local librarian. As usual in 
the army, the librarian’s choice is subject 
te the approval of her commanding officer, 
and her corps area supervisor. Lists of 
recommended books have been issued for 
her guidance, but she is under no compul- 
sion to use them. Her selection may be 
guided entirely by the interests of the sol- 
diers in her camp. 


The American Library Association has 
cooperated with the Morale Division in 
drawing up plans for library service and in 
response to a request from an advisory 
committee, has recently prepared sugges- 
tions for the extension of the library’s edu- 
cational services. 


Service is, of course, slow in getting 
under way, because a library program must 
necessarily give way before the immediate 
demands of physical well-being and mili- 
tary equipment. In the meantime, public 
libraries near camps are helping to meet 
the soldier’s call for books. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 
Received by the State Library in February-March, 1941 . 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 


Adjutant general 


Tr. memo.: no. 1, Jan. 16, 1941. 
Cire.: no. 2, Jan. 22, 1941; no. 3, Mar. 
3, 1941; Gen’l orders: no. 2, Feb. 5. 


Appellate court 


Docket Appellate court of IIl., 3d dist., 
April term; Rules of practice of the 
Appellate court, 4th dist. 


Auditor 
Mo. bul.: v. 16, nos. 9 & 10, Dec. & Jan. 
1941. 
Child hygiene & public health nursing, 
Div. of 


Div. of child hygiene & pub. health 
nursing . . . (Repr. from 23d annual 
rept., 1939-1940). 

Civil service commission 

Notice of exam.: 1941, ser. 1. Rules of 

the Ill. state civil service commission 


& amendments thereto, effective Mar. 
10, 1941. 


Commerce commission 
Opinion & orders of Ill. commerce com- 
mission: v. 19, 1939-1940. 
Commerce commission — Rates & research 
section 
Prelim. rept. of electric sales . . ., Jan. 
1941; Summary of estimates showing 
annual effect on operating revenue of 
changes in pub. util. rates, Jan. 1941. 
Constitution 
Constitution of the state of IIl., adopted 
May 13, 1870. 1941. 
Emergency relief commission 
Mo. bul. on relief statistics: v. 8, no. 
2, Feb. 1941. 
Examining board 
Questions for limited state elementary 
certificates, Mar. 6 & 7, 1941, pts 1-4. 
Farmers’ institute 


Fighting Ill. weeds, by W. L. Burlison & 
others. 1941. 


General assembly 


House bills: nos. 101-189; House jour.: 
nos. 8-13, 15-6, Feb.; Senate bills: 
nos. 36-75, 82-3, 86-102, 105-8; Senate 
jour.: nos. 9-13, 15-6, Feb. 


General assembly—House 
Excerpts from the jour. of the Ill. House 
of Rep. of the 12th G. A... . on 
Feb. 12, 1941, at its meeting commem- 
orating the birth of A. Lincoln. 


Geological survey 
Oil & gas development map of the 
Greenup, Ill. area, Jan. 21, 1941; Oil & 
gas development map of the Thomp- 
sonville, Ill. area; Oil & gas drilling 
rept.: no. 51, Jan.; Rept. of investiga- 
tions: no. 71 Geology & oil possibili- 
ties of extreme southern IIl., by J. M. 

Weller. 1940. 


Governor 


Inaugural address of D. H. Green, Gov. 
of Ill., Jan. 13, 1941. 


Highways, Div. of 
Rept.: 21st annual, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1938. [1941]; Safety bul.: v. 7, no. 2, 
3, Feb., Mar., 1941. 1941 IIl. official 
highway map. 
Industrial commission 
Rules & reg. relating to removal of dusts, 
gases, vapors, fumes & mists released 
from spray, flow, dip & brush coating 
operations, eff. Jan. 15, 1941. 


Insurance, Dept. of 
Summary of annual statements submit- 
ted as of Dec. 31, 1940, by farm 
mutual insurance companies . . . Feb. 
11, 1941. 


Labor, Dept. of 


Ill. labor bul.: v. 1, no. 7, 8, Jan., Feb., 
1941. 


Laws, statutes, etc. 


Ill. plumbing license law (as amended); 
Law . . . governing corporations, buy- 
ing & selling foreign exchange & trans- 
mitting monies to foreign countries; 
Probate act, effective Jan. 1, 1940. 


Legislative council 


Rept. of Ill. leg. council submitted to the 
Legislature, Dec. 15, 1938. 
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Legislative reference bureau 


Leg. synopsis & digest: 
Feb., Mar., 1941. 


Old age assistance, Div. of 


Adm. of old age assistance in Ill. Annual 
rept., 1939-1940. 1941. 


Public health, Dept. of 


Case repts. bul.: no. 3, Feb. 17; Case 
repts. weekly: nos. 5-8, Feb. 3-24; 
Complete list of approved labs. as of 
Feb. 15; Ed. health circ.: no. 37 
Smallpox; no. 38 Whooping cough; no. 
125 Stat. of Ill. rel. to environmental 
sanitation & disease prevention in & 
around military camps . 1941; 
Ill. health messenger; v. 13, nos. 3-4, 
Feb. 1 & 15; Marriage licenses issued 
in Ill. as reported by co. clerks . . .; 
Pneumonia control prog.; Pneumonia 
serum & approved typing lab. 


Case repts. bul.: nos. 5-6, Mar. 1941; 
Case repts. weekly: no. 12, Mar. 24; 
Ed. health circ.: no. 66 Preventive 
pediatrics; no. 155 Municipal whooping 
cough control; no. 157 Geo. Washing- 
ton was not protected; Grade A milk; 
Ill. health mess.: v. 13, nos. 5, 7, Mar. 
& Apr.; Ill. march of health, 1940-41 
radio transcriptions: Disc. #61-A 
Rabies, by Joan Kay; Disc. #61-B 
Mosquitoes & malaria, by G. Jennings; 
#62-A Sanitation of tourist camps, by 
F. F. Allen; #62-B Water plant oper- 
ator, by B. Cox; #63-A Degenerative 
diseases, by G. Jennings; Intensive 
treatment of early syphilis, by H. 
Rattner; Problems in the epidemiology 
of virus diseases, by R. E. Shore. 


Public instruction, Supt. of 
Ed. press bul.: nos. 355-6, Jan. & Feb. 
1941. Circ.: no. 314 Higher educa- 
tion of the blind & deaf of IIl. 
Public welfare, Dept. of 
Fiscal year 1939-40 in the Dept. of pub. 
welfare, by A. L. Bowen. 1940. 
Registration & education, Dept. of 
Roster of Ill. registered land surveyors, 
as of Feb. 1, 1941. 
St. Charles school for boys 


Rept. & recommendations submitted to 
the Comm. appointed to select a site 
to construct thereon an addition. . . 
1941. 


Sanitary eng., Div. of 


Rept. of 2d annual swimming pool conf., 
June 3-4, 1940, U. of Ill. 


nos. 2-4, 7-8, 


State fair 


Announcement of plans & premiums 
offered by the ed. dept. [School ex- 
hibit] of the Ill. state fair, 1941, Aug. 


State museum 


Living museum: v. 2, no. 10, 11, Feb., 
Mar., 1941. 


State planning commission 


Rept. on the Lower Ill. River basin, & 
contiguous area draining directly into 
the Miss. River . . . Sept. 1940. 


State rural electrification committee 
Ill. rural elec. bul.: no. 37, Dec. 1940. 


Supreme court 


Docket Supreme Court of IIL, April 
term, 1941; Ill. official reporter: v. 
375, no. 5, Mar. 5, 1941. 


Tax commission 


Property tax assessments, levies, rates & 
extensions: 1939; Property tax stat. for 
Ill. local gevts.: no. 1; Rept.: 21st-22d 
annual, assessment years, 1939-1940; 
Survey of local finance in Ill: v. 5 
Bonded indebtedness of local govts., 
1927-1940; v. 6 Spec. assessment finan- 
cing of local improvements, 1925-1937. 


Treasurer 


Mo. rept.: Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 1941. 


Univ.—Agr. ext. service 


Ill. farm economics: nos. 68, 69, Jan., 
Feb., 1941. 


Vocational ed., Bd. for 


Announcing certificated reading courses 
for persons engaged in or in training 
for defense occupations; Announcing a 
certificated reading course in modern 
retail merchandising for interested III. 
retailers; Bul.: no. 79 Part-time & 
evening classes in vocational ag. in IIl. 


Vocational ed., Bd. for— Vocational re- 
habilitation, Div. of 


Administration of vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 
Water survey div. 


Bul.: no. 33 Water resources in Peoria- 
Pekin dist. 1940. 


West. state teachers coll., Macomb 


Quarterly: v. 20, no. 2, Sept. 1940. 
Performance of college freshmen in 
certain social studies . . ., by M. G. 
Bodine. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


H. B. 128 and H. B. 523, the Querfeld 
bills which would permit Illinois public 
libraries in cities other than Chicago to in- 
crease their library levy to 2 mills, after 
local referendum, passed the House, May 6. 
On first reading in Senate. 


H. B. 383 amends section 25 of the Coun- 
. ties Act so that taxes levied for County 
Library purposes are excepted from the 
general county tax levy. Passed House 
April 30. On first reading in Senate. 


H. B. 230, amendment to the Fair Trade 
Act to exempt libraries, is still before the 
Senate Committee on Efficiency and 
Economy. 


H. B. 718, introduced May 6 by Rep. 
Rategan and S. B. 505, introduced by Sen. 
John Lee are identical bills which do for 
Chicago what the Querfeld bills do for 
other Illinois libraries. The Chicago bills 
also provide for an increase in the pegged 
library levy of $225,000. 


WHITE HALL NEWSPAPER INDEX 


Through the ingenuity of the local libra- 
rian and the financial aid of the WPA, 
White Hall now has a card index of the 
local newspaper from 1868 to date. It all 
began when the editor of the White Hall 
Register, who is also a library trustee, asked 
permission to store the bound volumes of 
the early issues of the paper in the library 
which is the most fire-proof building in 
town. 

The librarian, Mrs. Ethel Ross, found 
that after the volumes were deposited in 
the library, a number of persons wanted to 
consult them for county history and there 
was usually difficulty in finding the infor- 
mation since the exact dates were seldom 
known. Besides, this meant hard usage of 
the old papers. Mrs. Ross decided that a 
card index of important items would be 
valuable, so made application to WPA for 
a grant for this purpose. 

The grant received was for $2,460. This 
amount was for salaries of the typists and 
the rent of typewriters. The library fur- 


nished a corner of the library as the work- 
ing place, a filing cabinet, the cards and 
other necessary supplies. The librarian was 
the supervisor without pay. Three girls 
were kept busy for almost two years be- 
ginning in November, 1935. Since the 
project was closed before the work was 
quite finished the library board paid $200 
for two workers to complete the last few 
months of the work. The library is keep- 
ing the index up to date. 


The information is_ classified under 
names of people, business firms and events. 
It has been consulted for historical data, 
information on births and deaths, business 
changes and school affairs. 


WHAT ABOUT PUZZLE MANIACS? 


One of the most troublesome problems 
confronting many reference departments 
today is the demand of puzzle maniacs. A 
number of librarians have reported that 
library service has been temporarily dis- 
rupted for serious patrons and reference 
books have been literally torn to shreds by 
the swarms of persons seeking answers for 
prize contests. 


One small public library has adopted a 
policy of refusing to answer questions 
which are obviously for contests. Another 
library has had to discontinue the answer- 
ing of all telephone requests. In a third 
library, answers to such questions were 
made common property by publication in 
the library column of the local paper. 


In the Chicago Public Library the situa- 
tion has become acute. It was reported 
that approximately 15,000 persons in one 
day came to the library in search of the 
answer to a single question. The situation 
led the reference department to post typed 
answers to the questions on two large bul- 
letin boards. A feature article in the Jan- 
uary 29 Chicago Daily News tells of the 
effect on the library from this pursuit of 
trivia. If your library has devised some 
effective method of handling this problem, 
please write us. 


Minnie Adams, librarian, Cole Public 
Library, Chester, was elected president of 
the Southern Illinois Library Conference at 
a meeting in West Frankfort, April 15. 
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NEW LIBRARIES ESTABLISHED 


A new method in Illinois for cooperative 
library service has been approved by the 
voters in two townships of Ford County. 
In the April election Pella and Brenton 
townships each voted a tax of one-fifth of 
a mill for a public library. The library is 
to be established at Piper City in Brenton 
Township. Pella Township will contract for 
service with Brenton Township. Each li- 
brary has a set of directors. The library at 
Piper City was formerly supported by a 
local women’s club. As far as can be 
ascertained this is the only arrangement of 
its kind in the state. 


The tax income does not include a paid 
librarian—a service that will be provided 
by the local Reading Circle. It has been 
estimated that the library tax on 80 acres 
of the best land in Brenton township would 
amount to about 64 cents and on an aver- 
age town residence about 25 cents. 


Charlotte Ryan, head of the State 
Library extension service, met with the 
library directors at “heir request, May 2, to 
assist in the organization plans for the new 
library. 


Voters of Randolph Township in McLean 
County approved the establishment of a 
public library at Heyworth, with 1.2 mills 
taxation. Heyworth formerly had a WPA 
library. 


A tax supported library has been estab- 
lished at Gridley in McLean County by 
vote in the April election. 


NEW LIBRARIAN, KNOX COLLEGE 


Dr. L. W. Elder, member of the Knox 
College faculty for 24 years, has submitted 
his resignation as librarian in order to de- 
vote his full time to teaching, according to 
an announcement by President Carter 
Davidson. 


Dr. Elder’s successor as librarian will be 
Dr. Jerrold Orne, fellow in library science, 
Library of Congress. Dr. Orne will assume 
his duties at Knox College in the fall. He 
has his Ph.D. in Romance languages from 
the University of Chicago, his library de- 
gree from the University of Minnesota. He 
has had seven years experience in the St. 
Paul Public Library. 


With the $50,000 goal in the Carthage 
College Library fund nearly reached, the 
board of directors have appointed a com- 
mittee to study plans and specifications for 
a new building. 


ELMHURST ASKS FOR BUILDING 


Elmhurst Public Library is seeking an 
addition to the library building. A resolu- 
tion asking the appropriation of $60,000 
for an addition has been presented to the 
city council by the library board. The plan 
provides for the division of the required 
sum into eight equal instalments over a 
period of eight years. The request comes 
on the 25th anniversary of the founding of 
the library at Elmhurst. 


A section of the letter to the council 
from the library board reads as follows: 

“The present building is due to fore- 
thought which, by a small levy over a 
period of years, enabled us to have on 
hand the funds necessary for expansion 
when the time came. If we had not had 
that money, we would have had to borrow 
to pay interest on the loan. As it was, the 
money from the annual levy was invested 
and paid us interest, and we were able to 
pay cash for all our building program. 

“One of the aims of the library board is 
to provide now for expansion and growth. 
This silver anniversary of the opening fur- 
nishes the inspiration and the oppor- 
tunity. The need for expansion is already 
apparent.” 


ART GALLERY FOR CHAMPAIGN 


The Champaign Public Library has 
granted permission to the Champaign- 
Urbana Art Association to convert the 
auditorium of the library into an art gal- 


lery for use of the community. The © 
Association plans to remodel the room 
soon. Janitor service and attendants will 


be supplied by the Association. Exhibit 
material will be obtained from museums, 
art associations, and exhibits of local 
artists and craftsmen will be shown. 


AFTER THE CHICAGO FIRE 


A collection of books, one inscribed by 
Queen Victoria, presented to the Chicago 
Public Library by English people after the 
Chicago fire of 1871, was displayed re- 
cently in the library. The original collec- 
tion containing some 8,000 to 10,000 books 
formed the nucleus of the present-day Chi- 
cago Public Library. Only about 300 
books of the original collection remain. 
Among the donors were Darwin, Carlyle, 
Browning, Disraeli, Gladstone, and Thomas 
Hughes, author of “Tom Brown’s School- 
days.” The latter author was responsible 
for bringing before Parliament the realiza- 
tion that after the fire “England should 
present a Free Library to Chicago, to re- 
main there as a mark of sympathy now, 
and token of brotherly kindness forever.” 
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CHICAGO LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


An Institute devoted to the general sub- 
ject of the implication of print, radio, and 
films for democratic government will be 
held at the University of Chicego, during 
the week of August 4 to 9. This is the 
sixth Institute conducted by the Graduate 
Library School. 

Selection of the topic was influenced by 
the current celebration of the University’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary. While the topic is 
one of large interest to the library profes- 
sion and to the Graduate Library School, 
it is expected that the conference will draw 
heavily upon other academic and profes- 
siortal groups. 

The Institute will be conducted by means 
of lectures and discussion groups. Three 
meetings will be held daily. The meeting 
on Friday, August 8, at 6:30 p. m. will be 
a dinner meeting under the auspices of the 
Adult Education Council of Chicago. 

A registration fee of $5 is charged for 
the Institute. Board and room in Judson 
Court Dormitory may be secured at a cost 
of $16 for the duration of the Institute. 
For detailed program, write The Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago. 


BOOKLIST BOOKS 1940 


Issued experimentally in a large edition 
and at an arbitrarily low price which places 
it well within the reach of every library 
large or small, Booklist Books 1940 has just 
been published by the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

This is the 23d list of the more impor- 
tant and most useful books of the year, the 
current selection describing 285 titles 
chosen by vote of many librarians. The 
compilation was made by the Staff Book 
Reviewing Committee of The Queens 
Borough Public Library. It includes 207 
titles of adult fiction and non-fiction; 40 
children’s books selected by children’s 
librarians as the “most useful for first pur- 
chase;” and 38 important technical and 
business publications for the small library, 
chosen by Charles M. Mohrhardt, Chief of 
the Technology Department, Detroit Public 
Library. 

Booklist Books is used by libraries as a 
checklist for selecting adult and children’s 
books for both main and branch libraries, 
as an aid at the circulation and readers’ 
advisers’ desks, as a browsing list for the 
reader himself, and as a help in cataloging 
and order work. 


Mrs. Margaret Liscombe is the new li- 
brarian of the McLean County Historical 
Society Library, replacing Beulah Butler. 


P. T. A. DONATIONS TO LIBRARIES 


To 154 school libraries in 1940-41 the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 
associations gave a total of $6,775; to 12 
public libraries they gave $154. The pub- 
lic library support is very light, but the 
total figure given to the school libraries is 
impressive. 


This information is taken from the 
annual reports of the local library chair- 
men which are sent in to the state chair- 
man. Other information shows that 201 
associations had speakers on books or 
library subjects; 168 had book exhibits; 
136 distributed book lists of one kind or 
another; 250 have P. T. A. bookshelves 
either in the school or in the public 
library; 262 had appointed library chair- 
men. 


These facts are significant but none of 
them is as heartening as the first state- 
ment. However, knowing the financial 
need of so many of the public libraries of 
the state, the state chairman hopes that 
donations to them will increase next year 
without reducing the amounts for school 
libraries. 

—BERNICE W. KARRAKER, 


State Reading and Library 
Chairman. 


Lenore Wall, for more than 40 years a 
member of the staff of the Quincy Free 
Public Library, died April 15. She had 
been in poor health for some time. Miss 
Wall was the library cataloger and served 
as deputy librarian for a number of years. 
Miss Wall was a member of the Illinois 
Library Association. 


Dr. F. E. Downs recently retired from 
the board of directors of the Batavia Li- 
brary after 28 years of service. Since 1918 
he has been secretary-treasurer. 


The new $100,000 library building at 
Glencoe will be ready for occupancy by 
June 1, according to an announcement in 
the annual report submitted to the village 
board. 


Dorothy Hughes, head of the business 
room of the Peoria Public Library, has 
been appointed assistant librarian at the 
United States Veterans’ Hospital at 
Downey, Ill. Miss Hughes has been with 
the Peoria Public Library for 11 years. 
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According to a recent statement by 
Caroline Binder, librarian at Camp Grant, 
$6,400 has been appropriated for each of 
four military posts in the 6th corps area— 
Fort Sheridan, Fort Custer (Mich.), 
Chanute field, and Camp Grant. Camp 
Grant, she stated, will be stocked with 
5,000 books by June 30. 


“Because libraries in the army are pri- 
marily for recreation,” Miss Binder said, 
“about 75 per cent of the books at Camp 
Grant will be fiction, the remainder princi- 
pally biography and science texts.” Selec- 
tion of books is left to the librarian in each 
camp. 


THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


COUNTY ARCHIVES 


I. THE County CLERK AND His REcorpDs* 


The county clerk in Illinois acts as clerk 
to the county board (which is the body 
exercising the corporate or politic power of 
the county), as clerk of the county court 
and as a general ministerial officer. In this 
triple capacity he is custodian of the 
largest collection of county archives, his 
records being second in legal importance 
only to the land records in the county 
recorder’s office. They are of extreme 
value as source material for social history, 
and date back to the organization of the 
county. 


Under the first Constitution, that of 
1818, the county board was composed of 
three elected commissioners styled the 
“board of county commissioners,” which 
sat both as an administrative body and as 
a court of record. It had jurisdiction in 
all matters relating to “the public concerns 
of the county, collectively, and all county 
business,” but had neither original nor ap- 
pellate jurisdiction “in civil or criminal 
suits or actions, wherein the state is party, 
or any individual or individuals, bodies 
politic or corporate, as parties.” The clerk 
of the county commissioners’ court was 
appointed by the court until 1837 when the 
office became elective. 


County Court CREATED 


The Constitution of 1848 abolished the 
board of county commissioners, and created 
a county court, consisting of a judge, 


*For fuller information concerning the 
history and functions of county officials, and 
for detailed inventories of extant records in 
each county court house, consult the inven- 
tories of county archives published by the 
Historical Records Survey of WPA (now, 
the Public Records Projects of Illinois). 
Inventories for nearly one-third of the Illi- 
nois counties have been published to date. 
This article is based largely upon informa- 
tion found in these volumes. However, the 
author of this article assumes all responsi- 
bility for possible errors of fact. 


elected for four years, and an unspecified 
number of justices of the peace—three be- 
ing the number decided upon by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1849. This county court 
succeeded to both the administrative and 
judicial powers of the old board in relation 
to the transaction of county business. In 
addition, jurisdiction was extended to “all 
probate and such other jurisdiction as the 
General Assembly may confer in civil 
cases, and such criminal cases as may be 
prescribed by law where the punishment is 
by fine only, not exceeding one hundred 
dollars.” The county clerk was to keep 
two distinct series of books and other 
records, separating the proceedings of the 
court acting for the transaction of county 
business from proceedings in judicial mat- 
ters. As an alternative to executive gov- 
ernment by the county court, the individual 
counties might choose to go under town- 
ship organization, electing a board of 
supervisors of which the county clerk 
should be ex officio clerk. 

The Constitution of 1870 continued the 
optional township organization plan but the 
county court as an executive body was dis- 
continued in favor of a board of three com- 
missioners. Eighty-five counties have 
adopted township organization, while seven- 
teen are under the commission form of 
government. 


FuNCTIONS OF CouNTY BoarpD 


“The functions of the Illinois county 
board have undergone little change since 
the beginning of statehood, the develop- 
ment being merely one of accretion and 
increasing complexity of duties within a 
well defined and nearly static sphere of 
authority and jurisdiction,” according to 
the editor of the Sangamon County in- 
ventory published by the Historical 
Records Survey. “From the _ enabling 
legislation of the present constitutional 
period is drawn the following brief state- 
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ment of the principal functions of the 
county board: 


1. The purchase, sale, and custody of 
the real and personal property of the 
county. 

2. The examination and settlement of 
accounts against the county. 


3. The issue [sic] of orders on the 
county treasury in pursuance of its 
fiscal administration. 

4. The examination of accounts of 
county officers. 

5. The supervision of elections, schools, 
and the selection of juries; the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads 
and bridges; the care of the indigent, 
infirm and disabled. 

6. The appropriation of funds neces- 
sary to effect its functions; the rais- 
ing of such sums through taxation; 
and, in general, the management of 
county funds and county business.” 


The county court is composed of a 
county judge, elected for a four year term, 
who may call juries “whenever it is neces- 
sary for the trial of any matter pending 
before the court.” The court has concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the circuit court in 
cases wherein justices of the peace have 
jurisdiction where the value of the amount 
in controversy does not exceed $2,000, in 
all cases of appeals from justices of the 
peace and police magistrates, and in all 
criminal offenses and misdemeanors where 
the punishment is not imprisonment in the 
penitentiary or death. It has _ original 
jurisdiction “in all matters of probate, set- 
tlement of estates of deceased persons, ap- 
pointment of guardians and conservators, 
and settlement of their accounts, in all 
matters relating to apprentices and in pro- 
ceedings for the collection of taxes and 
assessments, and such other jurisdiction as 
may be provided by general law.” There 
is a separate probate court, however, in 
counties having a population of 85,000 or 
over, and, if the county so elects, where 
the population is between 70,000 and 
85,000. Decrees of the court are subject 
to review by the circuit court, and, in some 
instances, the appellate and supreme court. 


PROTECTS DEPENDENTS 


Perhaps the most important function of 
the court is to protect the interests of de- 
pendent classes. It commits feeble-minded 
and insane persons to the proper institu- 
tions and takes formal action to declare 
them sane upon their discharge as cured. 
It appoints conservators for ‘“spendthrifts 
and drunkards.” It makes recommenda- 
tions to the county board for payment of 
mothers’ pensions and for payment of the 
costs of educating blind and deaf children 


in special classes or schools. Where there 
is no juvenile court, the county court may 
commit dependent children to parental 
schools. It has concurrent jurisdiction 
with the circuit court over matters dealing 
with dependent, neglected and delinquent 
children, including the treatment, control, 
maintenance, adoption and guardianship of 
such children. The court appoints a pro- 
bation officer to assist in these duties. In 
counties of over 500,000, the county bureau 
of public welfare has jurisdiction over such 
children. 

The county court also has a number of 
miscellaneous duties. It has original juris- 
diction in election contests for certain 
county, district and township officers. It 
supervises referendum elections on the 
commission form of government for cities, 
the incorporation of and annexation or dis- 
connection of territory from cities, towns 
and villages and the organization of public 
health, tuberculosis sanitarium, wild life 
conservation, water, drainage, mosquito 
abatement, boards of education and high 
school districts. Until 1906 the county 
court also had concurrent jurisdiction with 
the circuit and federal courts in naturaliz- 
ing aliens. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 


The county court has ministerial duties 
allied to the powers of the county board 
and county court enumerated above. In 
addition it has a number of administrative 
duties, the most important being those re- 
lating to taxation, elections, licenses and 
vital statistics. 


The county clerk prepares the tax books 
for the county assessor, apportioning the 
personal and real estate taxes due from in- 
dividuals on the basis of assessments re- 
ported to him by the assessor and certified 
statements of required total tax amounts 
filed by state, county, city, town, village 
and district officials, as equalized by the 
State Tax Commission. The collector re- 
turns the books to the county clerk after 
settling with the treasurer, and the county 
clerk keeps the record of tax sales and 
redemptions. 


“The county clerk is charged with a 
number of duties relating to elections, such 
as preparing and issuing blank ballots, poll 
books, and certificates of election, and 
keeping a record of registers of elections, 
petitions, and marked ballots, tally sheets, 
and election returns which are transmitted 
to him by the judge of election.” 


LICENSES ISSUED 
Marriage licenses are issued, and certifi- 


cates of marriage registered by the county 
clerk. He is also charged with issuing 
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licenses to “shanty boats” used for resi- 
dential, trade or traffic upon navigable 
streams, to peddlers, fishermen and hunters. 
He keeps the record of licenses issued by 
the county board for ferries, mills and toll 
bridges. The assessor licenses dogs and 
kennels annually at assessment time; at 
other times of the year the county clerks 
issue the licenses. Professional licenses 
issued by the State for physicians, mid- 
wives, optometrists, dentists, veterinarians, 
chiropodists and land surveyors are re- 
quired to be registered with him. Regis- 
tration of physicians in the counties was 
started in 1877. Other registers of profes- 
sional persons are of later date. Notaries 
public are also required to register, and to 
turn over their records to him upon retire- 
ment from office. Agricultural statistics 
are collected by the assessors for the State 
Department of Agriculture under his direc- 
tion. Estrays and lost property are regis- 
tered with and advertised by him. Marks 
and brands of live stock may be registered 
in the county clerk’s office. The State 
Civil Service Commission files its rules and 
regulations there. Lists of county and 
town officers are kept in his office. The 
county clerk also pays bounties on crows, 
ground hogs and wolf scalps. Bonds and 
oaths of county officials are algo recorded 
by the county clerk. 


Since 1877, births, stillbirths and deaths 
have been required to be registered with 
the county clerk, who is required to main- 
tain indexes and to issue certificates of 
registration upon request. Since 1915 this 
registration by the county clerk has been 
under the supervision of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 


The very’ sketchy and _ incomplete 
enumeration of the powers and duties of 
the county board and county court and 
their clerk gives some idea of the quantity 
and scope of the records which the county 
clerk is bound to keep. It would be 
neither possible nor profitable to describe 
many of these records here. In so far as 
these services are socially desirable, the 
preservation of the records which are a 
by-product these functions, is important to 
all citizens. 


RECORDS OF THE OFFICE 


If only one set of records from the 
county clerk’s office could be preserved, the 
historian and political scientist would select 
the proceedings of the county board, for 
here is a detailed history of the functioning 
of the county government from its begin- 
ning. The contents of the first volume of 
the Sangamon County Commissioners’ Pro- 
ceedings (now in the Illinois State His- 
torical Library) illustrate some of the his- 
torical data to be found in these volumes. 
Since all adult males were subject to jury 


duty, one would expect to find the names 
of many early settlers. The index to this 
volume, covering the period April 3, 1821 
to July 15, 1826, contains 575 names, 
which must surely be an almost complete 
list of all the heads of families residing in 
the county. Early place names, contracts 
and descriptions of the first two court 
houses (1822 and 1825), of the county jail 
and stray pound, an Indian murder trial, 
county treasurer’s reports, pauper relief, 
prices and wages, locations of bridges and 
fords, the sales of lots in the county seat 
(who bought and how much was originally 
paid for Springfield’s business district), are 
a few of the subjects mentioned. The 
county commissioners licensed and set rates 
for 18 taverns, inns and groceries; 3 ferries 
on the Illinois River, 4 on Salt Creek and 
2 on the Sangamon. They assessed dam- 
ages caused by and authorized the erection 
of mills, 9 being mentioned altogether. Of 
extreme interest are the detailed reports of 
the various road commissioners who laid 
out the roads. These proceedings volumes 
will be found intact in most counties. Sup- 
plementing these bound volumes, there 
should be found a file of miscellaneous 
documents — petitions, remonstrances, re- 
ports, bonds and _ contracts—which the 
commissioners had before them when tak- 
ing action. These are of even greater in- 
terest because they give the background 
flavor which is necessarily absent from a 
formal journal of proceedings. 


Tax REcoRpDsS 


The early tax records of the county 
clerks are of value historically. A Fayette 
County tax book for the years 1827-30 (a 
photostatic copy of which is in the State 
Archives), gives for each tract assessed, 
the date of purchase, the names of the 
patentee and the then owner and his resi- 
dence, the number of acres, the legal de- 
scription, and the assessment. Personal tax 
volumes would give an indication as to the 
number and kinds of live stock, the crops 
grown and other matters of economy. 
Present day tax records will be of less 
significance to the social historian because 
real estate is no longer the chief form of 
wealth. Because tax records are so bulky, 
many counties destroy them periodically. 
A special effort should be made to prevent 
the destruction of any early tax records 
which may have survived. The State Tax 
Commission has been using recent records 
in research aimed at simplifying the tax 
organization of the State and reduction in 
taxes. 


Election records are also bulky, and few 
early ones have survived. Until 1849, all 
voting was viva voce, and poll books show- 
ing how various nationality and_ social 
groups voted are of great interest. Records 
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of election returns as registers of the hold- 
ers of office are of obvious value. Affi- 
davits made in connection with election 
contests are often of considerable family 
interest, especially when, as frequently 
happened, the contest involved voting by 
minors or aliens. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


The vital statistics records kept by 
county clerks are of such importance that 
the State Department of Public Health has 
recently set up a State-wide WPA project 
to compile copies and a master index of all 
birth, death and marriage records in all 
counties. Marriage licenses were issued 
and recorded by the county clerk from the 
beginning of county government, and these 
records are usually extant. In the absence 
of birth certificates, the ages stated on 
marriage licenses are usually acceptable, 
subject to the possibility of falsification in 
the case of applicants of minimum age. 


The first Illinois law providing for 
registration of births and deaths by the 
county clerk was passed in 1843. Under 
this law parents might register the births 
of children and the next of kin or adminis- 
trator or executor of the estate register 
deaths. This registration was optional and 
it is doubtful if many counties have such 
records. The act of 1877 creating the State 
Board of Health required that all births 
and deaths in the county be reported by 
the attending physicians and accoucheurs 
to the county clerks. Later laws have 
strengthened the registration requirements, 
especially since the creation in 1915 of the 
Division of Vital Statistics, now under the 
State Department of Public Health. 
Records of births, still births and deaths 
are now collected in local registration dis- 
tricts and filed in duplicate, one copy going 
to the county clerk for registration and the 
other copy to the State Department. The 
value of vital statistics to the State for 
mapping out public health programs and to 
the individual for proof of age and citizen- 
ship are obvious, and these registers will 
generally be found well cared for in most 
court houses. The naturalization records 
(for the period 1859-1906) have theoreti- 
cally, at least, been transferred to the 
United States district courts which now 
have jurisdiction. Practically, however, 
many remain in the county clerk’s files 
where they should be sought if apparently 
otherwise missing. 


Court REcoRD 


For the county court the clerk keeps the 
usual type of court records — dockets, 
records of proceedings and court decisions, 
original documents used in court hearings 
and determinations, fee books, etc. Be- 


cause of the greater emphasis now being 
placed upon welfare work, the experiments 
in social amelioration of which the county 
court is the center, will probably make the 
twentieth century records of the county 
court extremely important historically. 
Persons who interest themselves in the 
preservation of historical archives should 
not neglect to back the efforts of their offi- 
cials to get adequate and proper housing 
for important records being created today. 


Only thirteen counties of Illinois have 
separate probate courts, so that probate 
records will be found in the county clerk’s 
vaults in most counties. A description of 
these records will be given in the next 
article on Probate Courts. 

—M. C.N. 


Is the president of your library board 
on the mailing list to receive ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES? If he is not, a written 
request from you or from him, addressed 
to the Editor, is all that is necessary for 
him to receive this publication each 
month. 
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